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Tear Down the Fences 


p eneral I.eese, the commander of the 
'- 1 Eighth Army,, is a “great mixer.” 
Driving along in a jeep he talks to his driver, 
and in a tank he chats with the crew. The 
men like him because he is “one of them ” 
and does not.stand on prestige and position. 
The fence between , them disappears in the 
laughter and “back chat’'’ which the General 
keeps up with his men. The General, knows 
that, the secret of confidence between leader 
and. follower's lies in a mutual regard—and a 
mutual disregard for those fences which 
divide men. 

The Merging of the Classes 

. The war has toppled down many fences. 
One of them is the class fence. It still 
stands in some places. ‘ Bits of its barbed 
wire hang round the lonely poles which used 
to keep up the fences. Armies have trampled 
across .the wires, even though some 'of the 
poles remain deep-buried in the turf. Men 
of different education and family have 
niarched,-fought, and died together. They 
have destroyed the fences of Class by simple 
living, hard work, and stern duty. Class 
and snobbery cannot live in those conditions. 
Where men wear the same uniform, eat the 
same food, and sleep in the same tent, the 
fine distinctions of class cannot live. 

'J’hat is a great hope for the future. Here 
in Britain, whete the age-old distinctions 
between wealth and poverty, between high 
privilege and no privilege, have persisted so 
lpng, we see many of the fences going down. 

It is one of the fine facts of our national 
life that in spite of these distinctions we 
have a common faith in our country x^hich 
is able to triumph at a time of crisis over our 1 
divisions. 

Many Races Under One Roof 

But now that the fences are going down 
let us keep them down, and bury them deep. 

, One of them is the racial fence. That fence, 
indeed, is not entirely down. It is still heavy 
witli barbed wire entanglements, and the 
posts which keep it up are strong in many 
places. But there are big gaps. The peoples 
of the world are mixed up as never before, 
and they intend to stay mixed up. America, 
Britain, Russia, and China are working 
together as never before. The vast majority 
of the peoples of these countries like it and 
want to keep working together. In America 
there is a textile mill in which the sorting is • 
done by an Englishman, carding by an 
Italian, spinning by a Swede, drawing by a 
Scot, scouring by an Albanian, dyeing by a 
Turk, pressing by a Pole. Supervised, by an 
Irishman, they are making American flags. 

•ar down the fences that separate 
’ breed estrangement, pride, and hate : 

. poor, the oppressed, the rich, the great 
Are brothers in one human state. 

gREAK down the fences which education 
makes. Here in Britain education has so 
often been a class matter. There have been 
different standards for rich and poor. But 
with the coming of the new Education Act 
many of the fences are to disappear. The 
doors of opportunity are to be wide open to 
the talents of everybody’s children. No 
obstacles are to stand in the way of ability. 
But more than that—for clever children get 
their chance now—there are to be oppor¬ 
tunities for all. The fences which bar the 
boy who has talent in his fingers are to go. 


He is to have his chance to use them in the 
wide range of technical services which has 
grown up. The girl who can learn to 
operate a telephone system may also learn 
how to instal it. Her nimble fingers were 
not only meant for dressmaking and mil¬ 
linery. She may create beauty and useful¬ 
ness in other sections of life too. 

^he .fences are going down because men 
now see how wrong they are. The world 
we live in was intended by God to be a free, 
lovely place in which every child of His 
should be able to live a noble, beautiful life. 
Then came the selfishness and pride of man 
which erected fences between people of 
differing countries, education, race, and 
colour. Those fences have lasted too long. 
They are tottering to their fall and are ready 
for final destruction. 

Science Knows No Frontiers 

“ God made all nations of one blood.” 
He distributed the talents of man very widely 
among various countries and various peoples. 
It was, for instance, a Japanese scientist, 
Kitasato, who isolated the tetanus germ. 
Australian and American soldiers fighting in 
the Far East are dependent for their lives on 
his discovery. Landsteiner, an Austrian, has 
saved millions of men by his work on the 
blood stream which led to blood-transfusion. 
Typhoid’s terror was destroyed by Metchni- 
koff, a Russian. Pasteur, a Frenchman, 
and Koch, a German, finally dealt with 
surgical infection and so gave hope to every 
wounded man on the world’s battlefields. 

gcitNCE and learning know no fences. Men 
speak across the frontiers easily when 
they speak in terms of knowledge. That 
spirit of brotherhood must come into every 
fact of the world’s life. Men must come 
and go across the frontiers and fences with 
ease and-with a glad welcome on the other 
side. If we see good in the other man we 
must seek it out and believe in it. That he 
speaks another language, or lives in another 
country, must not prevent us from recog¬ 
nising in him a leader and a brother. 

The world aches for brotherhood which is 
realand lasting. For thirty years, since 1914, it 
has known little but war and tragedy. These 
long years of separation have built up the 
fences into formidable barriers which cannot 
be destroyed in a single moment. It will 
take years to remove them. But granted the 
.will and conviction of all men their doom is 
certain. 

A Chance For True Friendship 

There are fences to go down in street, in. 
office, and in factory. The world is full of 
people who want to be friendly and helpful 
and kind, but never get a chance because 
they are too shy to begin. Let us start with 
that fence, looking over it for the sight of 
someone in need of friendship and interest. 

Jt is then that the fences go down and 
there begins all that is hoped for by the 
dreamers and planners of a. better world. 
It is in our own small world that the new 
world begins. If ours is only a “backyard” 
view of the world, let us remember other 
people in their backyards. We’love our 
own country, but let us remember other 
people’s countries. By breaking down the 
fences we help to build a new and better 
world. Now is the time, as the great days 
of decision in the war draw near, to begin 
our campaign. 
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In Search of Coal 

Honesto Faurillo is a Filipino who has drilled for 
valuable minerals in many parts of the world. He 
is now engaged in the Welsh hills boring in search 
of coal which can be mined by the open-cast method. 


The Blackbird and the Horsefly 


JTJvery morning before sunrise 
the blackbird begins his song, 
joined shortly after by the less 
melodious cheep of the sparrows, 
one of whom seems to be an offi- 
ciouscaller-up of his fellows tell¬ 
ing them it is time to v/ake. But 
the blackbird’s note is something 
different; it is a true morning 
chant sung for himself alone, and 
a careful naturalist tells us that it 
always begins at exactly the same 


number of minutes before sunrise, 
To make it complete, he begins 
his evensong before blackout 
time with the same regularity. 

By a singular coincidence 
which there is no explaining the 
horseflies that are noticed only 
when they are up and doing 
have a morning and evening 
dance, all pure lightheartedness, 
at the same times. They dance 
to the blackbird's pipe. 


PENICILLIN AND THE PARROT 


cohere seems no end to what 
penicillin may do if only 
enough of it can be found. 

The latest success is to cure . 
psittacosis, which some C N 
readers wall recognise as a dis¬ 
ease - fatal to parrots w’hich 
occasioned a scare some years 
ago. Such was the alarm that 
the authorities at thq, Zoo were 
approached with many inquiries 
about the possibility of the 
disease reaching the Parrot 


House, and many were anxious 
about their own pets. This was 
not only because the psittacosis 
might prove fatal to them, but 
because there is a disease closely 
allied to it, ornithesis, which is 
very dangerous to human beings. 

Happily the limited epidemic 
in London of psittacosis soon 
died down, and the scare with it: 
but it is reassuring to learn that 
if it reappeared penicillin could 
deal with it. 
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The Dominions Must Forty Young LJttio N®WS R®&is 


ave More People 

’T’he Conference of the Dominion Prime Ministers has been 
*■ considering many subjects, and we are glad to think that 
among them the question of the populations of the Britains 
over the seas has not been lost, sight of. No more important 
matter could have demanded their attention. 

Unfortunately. Australia, New 
Zealand, the Uniori of South 
Africa, and Canada, although 
naturally fitted to be the homes 
of great white populations, are 
“still largely empty countries ”— 
to use the term applied to 
Canada by a famous Canadian 
economist. Canada at the last 
census had only sorfie 11J- million 
people, Australia only seven mil¬ 
lions, New Zealand well under 
two millions, and, South Africa 
two millions (whites). 


It is of the utmost importance 
to these fine territories' to add 
greatly to the small peoples they 
at present support, and there is 
little doubt that we shall see pro¬ 
posals for "assisted emigration, 
the effect of which would largely 
depend upon the power of re¬ 
covery from the war. 

Unfortunately, both at home 
and abroad, the number of 
Eritish children bom is not large 
enough to replace people who die. 
This is as true of the British in 
Australasia, South Africa, and 
Canada, as it is of the population 
of the United Kingdom; there¬ 
fore we have very seriously to 
consider the effect upon the 
Empire as a whole of what would 
be in effect withdrawing many 
people from the heart of the 
Empire and adding them to the 
Dominions. We may put it that 


our population policy must em¬ 
brace a number of different 
factors. A great migration from 
the Mother Country to the 
Dominions would without doubt 
strengthen the new Britains over¬ 
seas which sadly need great popu¬ 
lations, but the Mother Country 
could not afford to part, with its 
people at a rapid rate unless 
there were a considerable rise in 
the birthrate to maintain the 
economic strength of the Eritish 
Isles. 

' British society, resting upon 
the favourable development of 
agriculture, industry, and com¬ 
merce, must be strengthened by 
the prosecution of education, by 
scientific research, by the recon¬ 
struction of our towns, and by 
the enlargement of the national 
income. To tho degree in which 
we succeed in these aims we shall 
make it possible to strengthen 
both the new Britain at home 
and the new Britains which must 
play an increasing part as factors 
in that New World we hope for. 

The Royal Commission on 
Population will soon be beginning 
its great inquest, and we look to 
it for a report which will direct 
the attention of Parliament to 
the serious issues that are at 
stake, and be fertile in sugges¬ 
tions for the safety and welfare 
of Britain and the Dominions. 


Full Employment All the Time 


Jn answer to the Government's 
appeal to us all to free the 
railways for war traffic, many im¬ 
portant Whitsuntide conferences 
have been abandoned, the biggest 
being that of the Labour Party. 
The Labour Party were to have 
discussed a report issued by its 
National Executive. This report 
declared boldly,for the adoption 
of a policy of full employment, 
and counsels the nation to regard 
unemployment as a crime. 

As has been so often declared 
in these pages, there is no limit 
to the work that needs to be done 
—that is actually waiting to be 
done, and what is needed is a 
National Development Plan 
working in harmony with a 
National Investment Board. We 
must not allow investors to lose 
their capital in the way they did 
after the last war, as reported by 
the Macmillan Committee on 
Finance and Industry in 1931. 
In 1928, the total amount in¬ 
vested in 284 companies was 
£117,000,000; but the market 
value of these companies in 1S31 
had shrunk to £66,000,000, show¬ 
ing a loss of more than 
£50,000.000. Seventy of the 284 
companies’, were found to have 
failed altogether. Properly used 
these investments could have 
produced good employment and 
much wealth. 

Finance, says this Labour re¬ 
port, must be required-to behave 
as a public service. The Bank of 
England has already become in 
effect a section of the Treasury, 
subject to the direction of the 
Cabinet and its Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The report urges 
that this arrangement must be 
made permanent. It is recom¬ 
mended that there should be no 
return to the gold standard, and 


that stability and exchange rates 
should be governed by inter¬ 
national arrangements. 

While work, at home is de¬ 
veloped and controlled by the 
National Development Plan and 
the National Investment Board, 
there should be an International 
Development Board for back¬ 
ward areas of the world, aided by 
a general reduction of tariffs and 
other impediments to ' inter¬ 
national exchange. 

Bulk purchase of foodstuffs 
and raw materials should con¬ 
tinue after the war. 

The report recognises how 
necessary it is to increase British 
exports, and this is involved in 
its suggested policy of national 
development and nationally safe¬ 
guarded investments. 

In connection with the organ!-, 
sation of industry, the growth of 
big cities should be checked and 
all possible steps taken to develop 
new industries in' districts need¬ 
ing development. The prosecu¬ 
tion of a vast and sustained hous¬ 
ing service- is favoured. 

Negro Patriot 

Felix Eboue, the Negro Gover¬ 
nor-General of French Equatorial 
Africa, has passed on in Cairo 
at the age of 60. M. Eboue was 
the first Negro to be appointed 
a Colonial Governor, and the 
area over which he. ruled is 
959,256 square miles, with over 
three million inhabitants. 

When France fell M. Eboue 
at once disowned -the Vichy 
Government and threw his 
country open to the Allies, en¬ 
abling them to send men and 
supplies across the African con¬ 
tinent and thus .relieve the Axis 
threat to Egypt. 


SCIENTISTS 

JCorty boys and girls, or rather 
28 boys and 12 girls, were 
chosen out of 15,000, for the high 
honour of carrying the banners 
of Science in the United States 
in the future. They were select¬ 
ed by the Science Talent Insti¬ 
tution from the Seniors in 
Secondary Scientific Schools to 
receive scholarships and grant s- 
in-aid for the continuance of 
their studies at chosen centres of 
learning. 

As a preliminary they were in¬ 
vited to a gathering at Washing¬ 
ton winch w'as like a meeting of 
the British Association on a re¬ 
duced scale, where they listened 
to addresses on Medicine, the 
Soil, Mathematics, and Food, and 
had the unusual experience of 
listening to a lecture by Pin 
Chuan Ho, Professor of Physics 
from China. 

This scholastic fare was light¬ 
ened by a luncheon, and by ex¬ 
cursions about tho Capital, be¬ 
fore returning to their homes to 
take up the torch of learning. 

A IVIemoriai 
Worth While 

Speaking recently to Glasgow 
members of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, 
Professor James Mackintosh of 
Glasgow ' University declared, 
that the best victory memorial 
with which" Glasgow could pro¬ 
vide Itself was the rebuilding of 
a new and better Glasgow. 

He went on to say that smoking 
chimneys, smoky surroundings, 
and slums, should be eliminated, 
their place being taken by play¬ 
grounds, wide streets, and 
healthy living conditions. He 
also stated that after the War 
trams should become obsolete, 
and that the system of railways 
leading to the suburbs and 
neighbouring towns should be 
electrified and ma'de to supple¬ 
ment, and not compete with, 
road traffic. 

The professor claimed that a 
plan for the remodelling of 
Glasgow was not difficult in 
principle, and that the one 
which he was putting forward 
was aimed to end suburban 
sprawls and formless housing 
estates. 

Feeding Sea Fish 

In the House of Commons re¬ 
cently Mr Tom Johnston, Secre¬ 
tary of State for Scotland, re¬ 
vealed that the first experiments 
in the artificial feeding of fish 
had been carried out in the sea¬ 
water Loch Sween, Argyllshire. 
He had been in close-touch with 
■ these experiments, which show 
an increase of 300 per cent in 
the rate of growth of flat fish. 

Sodium nitrate and phosphates 
were distributed in the water to 
increase the food supply of the 
fish. Arrangements for the con¬ 
tinuance of these experiments on 
a much larger scale are being 
made. 

Otterburn 

- There have been some novel 
indicators in connection with 
“Salute the Soldier” weeks, but 
few can claim such originality as 
the indicator at Otterburn, a 
hamlet in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire between Hellificld and 
Malhamdale, where a ladder has 
been erected over the brook 
(burn) and a stuffed otter is 
moved along the rungs to indicate- 
the amount raised in steps of £50. 


’J'he royal palace at Naples is 
shortly to become a welfare 
centre for British and Dominion 
forces; it can accommodate 
10,000 men. 

The public can now buy British 
battledress uniforms, recon¬ 
ditioned and dyed green. 

The'Old Vic Company is to 
have a new, permanent London 
home at the New Theatre, St 
Martin's Lane. 

The U S Army. Air Forces have 
altogether destroyed over 20,000 
enemy plapes, including 3664 on 
the ground. 

Field-Marshal von P.unstedt is 
chief of the German anti-invasion 
forces, Rommel being one of. his 
subordinates. 

' The new advance in Italy ivas 
made possible by the capture of 
the stronghold- of Cassino by the 
Poles and the British. 

’J'he Daily Telegraph Prisoners 
of War Exhibition will re¬ 
main open until June 10. 

A special service in Twickenham 
Parish Church on June 4 will 
mark the bicentenary of Alexander 
Pope’s death. 


Summer Savings Bring Winter 
Warmth is the new slogan for the 
fuel economy campaign. 

In its Salute the Soldier Week 
Edinburgh raised £14,000,000: 
just over £34 per inhabitant. 

The right to vote has been 
granted to the women of Ber¬ 
muda. 

This year schoolchildren are 
again being asked to help in 
issuing ration books. 
rpns Government of Queens¬ 
land, Australia, are to pre-i- 
sent free passes for life on the 
State railways to every V C liv¬ 
ing within their territory. 

Of the £10,000,000 raised for • 
the Red Cross Penny-a-Week 
Fund schoolchildren- contributed . 
£70,000. 

Miss Doris Beale, matron-in- ^ 
chief of Queen Alexandra’s 
Royal Naval Nursing Service, is 
the first woman in this war to be 
awarded a bar to the Royal Red ■ 
Cross. 

The Kilsyth Children’s Con¬ 
cert Party have raised over 
£5600 for war charities, and have 
travelled over 6000 miles in 
doing so. 


Youth IVews Real 


J~oiin Copp, a 14-year-old mem¬ 
ber of the Huish Grammar 
School Scout Troop, rescued a- 
six-year-old boy who fell into the 
River Tone, in Somerset. He 
brought the boy to the surface 
after he had gone down for the 
third time. 

A. record unique in Canadian 
Scouting was made recently when 
ten members of the 8th Oshawa 
Sea Scout Troop received their 
King's Scout Badges at one time. 

A party of Scouts performed 
their good turn the other day by 
rescuing . some half-drowned 
ducklings which were trapped in 
a stream emerging from some 
sluice gates. 


The need for domestic help in 
a northern hospital is so urgent 
that Boy Scouts are helping to 
scrub floors and wash-up. 

Hackney Sea Cadets have named 
their new H Q after the gallant 
Jervis Bay. 

For the 33rd successive year 
the Belfast Battalion of the 
Boys Brigade have made a 
house-to-house collection in the 
city and suburbs on behalf of 
the Cripples’ Institutes, over 
2000 B B boys taking part in this 
year’s splendid effort. 

J)urinc their training 80,000 
cadets of the A T C have 
flown 500,000 miles without an 
accident. 


A United States of Europe? 


When jj e was m adea Freeman 
of Birmingham recently. 
General Smuts made another o.f 
his wise speeches. He referred 
to the simple human code on 
which the British Commonwealth 
was based, and he went on to 
speak of the preservation of 
Europe as the spiritual home of 
the West. - 

Europe, he declared, must not 
be carved up and reduced to a 
helpless chaos of fragments. On 
the contrary, “Europe should 
receive a new stable structure as 
the United States or Common¬ 
wealth of Europe, which will 
enable her once more to be. the 
custodian of the rights and free¬ 
doms to which she herself gave 
birth. 


“i do believe that there are 
forces moving in Europe which, 
properly organised and directed, 
will recreate this old Continent 
of Europe and open up before it 
and all mankind a new and more 
glorious future.” 

Turning from Europe to the 
world at large, General Smuts 
spoke definitely of establishing a 
new world organisation for 
security against war. "It would 
almost inevitably,” he said, “be 
an improved and reformed ver¬ 
sion of the old League of Nations, 
that brave and brilliant impro¬ 
visation which failed in part 
largely because it was not clothed 
with sufficient authority and 
coercive power to maintain 
peace,” 


Post-War Car Trade Plans 


the special requestion of the 
Government the motor in¬ 
dustry has given a comprehensive 
survey, of the labour needed at 
once to prepare the great indus¬ 
trial machine for post-war condi¬ 
tions, and of the labour that will 
be needed at the end of the war 
to put into operation the plans 
which have already been worked 
out. By the preliminary work of 
a few on the design, preparation, 
and testing of models for the 
civilian market thousands of 
workers who would otherwise 
have had to be “stood off ” will 
not be left idle. It has been 
'stated that the very moderate re¬ 


quests of the manufacture; 
in no way interfere with the v.,.. 
effort. 

The cost of a system of motor¬ 
ways running to. £100,000,000 
almost represents the surplus 
payment’made by motor users in 
the past seven years. Experts 
agree that a comprehensive sys-* 
tern of long-distance roads suit¬ 
able for modern motor traffic’is 
essential in any post-war tram- 
port plan; and' it is understood 
that the principle of motorways 
has been approved by the Gov-’ 
ernment, though only limited 
experimental stretches are to be 
considered at present. 
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CANADA’S FORESTS 

£anada’s forests, despite heavy 
inroads, still amount to 
750,000 square miles of produc¬ 
tive fcrest land, of which over 90 
per cent is owned by the Crown. 
Mr John Bracken, the Leader of 
the Canadian Progressive Con¬ 
servative Party, proposes to es¬ 
tablish a separate technical 
branch of the Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Mines and Resources, or 
a Ministry of Forests. The Con¬ 
servatives propose to join with 
the Dominion, the provinces, and 
the lumber industry, in a 
common endeavour to develop a 
national forest policy. Such a 
policy, it is hoped, would amount 
to the proper conservation of a 
magnificent source of wealth, 
benefiting not only the Dominion 
but the whole world. - 

WARDING OFF 
SHARKS 

Allied airmen in the South-West 
Pacific carry with them a chemical 
repellent to ward oft sharks. 

This is " sewn in' the airman’s 
linen belt, and when the material 
becomes wet, if he unfortunately 
comes down into the sea, the 
’ chemical and the sea water form 
'an" cvei'-spreading protective area 
round him. . It has also been 
found - that certain colour com¬ 
ponents have the dual effect of 
warding off sharks and facili¬ 
tating search work. 

CYCLING FROM SKIPTON 

The Yorkshire villages of 
Grassington and Threshfield are 
ten miles from the nearest rail¬ 
way station at Skipton, and in 
the past many of the 136 men. 
and women in the Forces from 
the two villages have had to 
walk all the way if they arrived 
after the last bus had left Skip- 
ton. Now they may cycle home. 

The Grassington and Thresh¬ 
field War Work Committee has 
bought two cycles, one for a 
man, another for a woman, and 
these are stored in a Skipton 
hotel. The 136 members of the 
Forces have been given tickets 
' entitling them to borrow a cycle 
at the hotel, and thus ride home 
instead of having to walk. The 
village carrier takes the borrowed 
cycles back to Skipton. 

YOUTHFUL 

ASTRONOMER 

Although not yet 21 years of 
Age, Mr Geoffrey Couling has 
been appointed acting director of 
the Beverley Begg Observatory in 
Dunedin, New Zealand. It is 
claimed that Mr Couling is the 
youngest ' astronomer to occupy 
the position of -observatory 
director ’in the Empire, if not 
in the world. 


Builders of the Roads to Victory 


Qnly the Army ~ and the 
organisers of airfields are 
in a position, it is said, to appre¬ 
ciate the labours of the Pioneers. 

The rest of us will learn more 
presently as these heroes of pick 
and shovel repair the damaged 
roads and lay out new ones for 
the fighting men of invaded 
Europe to use. We are reminded 
of a jolly custom that obtained 
among Pioneers of a different 
order in days long gone. 

After the Stuart risings in 
Scotland during the 18th century 
a great scheme of road-making 


in the Highlands was carried out 
by Army men, who were the fore¬ 
runners of the - present Pioneers. 
At the end of each summer’s 
labour there was a festival at the 
farthest point reached—feasting, 
song, dancing, and sports. But 
the chief incident was the setting 
up .of a stone memorial on the 
spot, stating the date and the 
name of the regiment that had 
been engaged in the work. 

Some of these roadside tablets 
still exist after nearly two 
centuries of service. One, found 
in a farmhouse at Ardvoirlich, 


Perthshire, some years ago, was 
found to be serving as the family 
hearthstone. 

Victory and peace will bring 
our Pioneers feasting and good 
sport, but hardly the setting up 
of.memorials marking their pro¬ 
gress. The roads they make will 
be their monuments. Our men 
succeed the immortal unnamed! 
It was Roman soldiers—the early 
Pioneers—who seamed Europe 
with the roads that made Rome 
mistress of the world, our own. 
land not excepted. Those roads 
are their only memorials. 



Home Makers 

Young housewives of the future at work in the Domestic Science class at Peckham 
Central School, where a four-roomed model flat is also used for their instruction. 


HOLIDAYS AT HOME HARVEST HELP BOOKS FOR BOOKS 


' On June 11 the London County 
Council will begin its entertain¬ 
ment programme for the parks 
and' open spaces this season. 
Several new features are to be 
introduced, and an extra £7000 is 
to be spent to help to give recrea¬ 
tion to people who cannot travel 
owing to war conditions. 

The total programme will cost 
over £30,000. It will include-a 
season of ballet, opera, and 
musical comedy, in open-air 
theatres at two parks. A circus 
will make a round of 14 parks 
and open spaces, and there will 
be fairs, boxing contests, danc¬ 
ing, and band concerts. We 
earnestly hope these efforts will 
be not only renewed but in¬ 
creased. as a reward for all 
whose journeys are not necessary. 


The Young Press Gang 


r |’Hi:RE can be few boys in. this 
country who, at some time 
or other, have not dreamed of 
the fun they could have running 
their own newspaper. Well, four' 
Australian boys have made such 
a dream come true. 

The Smedley Times is a weekly 
newspaper which circulates in a 
little Australian district, and its 
readers eagerly await local news, 
personal gossip, sports news, and 
the thrilling instalment of a 
serial which they get—all for a 
penny. Behind the scenes of 
this local enterprise is our 
worthy but youthful press-gang. 

Twelve-year-old Stuart Inder 
Is the Editor, and he is assisted 
by a 13-vear-old Advertisement 


Manager, a Sub-Editor who is 
11, and a Copy-Boy who is only 
8. These four are the. “brains ” 
behind the Smedley Times. They 
first started the paper in July 
1939, when six copies hand¬ 
printed in Indian ink appeared. 
Now its circulation is 200 copies, 
properly duplicated, the youth¬ 
ful publishers spending two hours 
in printing each issue. 

One penny a copy is charged, 
and this, with advertisement ■ 
revenue, leaves the boys about 
thirty shillings each week after 
expenses have been deducted. 
Remembering, though dimly, 
the careful expenditure of our 
own youth we can but envy such 
an income. 


This year’s harvest will call 
for hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers, and children, of 
course, will play their part 'as 
keenly as ever; and not the least 
important of the crops they can 
help to gather safely is flax. 

Flax is a vital munition of war 
(all the Navy’s canvases, for 
instance, are made from it), and 
some 60,000 acres are under 
cultivation in Great Britain this 
year, patching the June' land¬ 
scape with a misty blue. When 
harvest-time comes its valuable 
tough straw will not be cut like 
most other crops,' but will be 
pulled out of the ground in 
order to get the utmost possible 
length. 

Most of the flax-pulling is 
done, by machine, but some will 
have to be done by hand. This 
is a job which boys and girls 
over 12 can do, and if you would 
like to help will you please ask 
your schoolmaster to organise a 
camp, or yourself write to the 
War Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the district which 
interests you. 

SAFETY ON THE 
ROAD 

The Chief Constable of Salford 
has devised a new road safety 
scheme which is to be adopted in 
Salford schools. Road prefects, 
who wear an enamel badge, will 
among’’ other duties check the' 
condition of bicycles used by 
children cycling to school. ., 

The prefects also have to set a 
high example of road sense by 
their own conduct. 


A very useful scheme known 
as B A S (Books Across the Sea) 
is now in operation, the object 
of which is to effect an exchange 
between Britain and America of 
those books which are considered 
to be needed for a better mutual 
understanding, but are outside 
the ordinary channels of trade. 

The medium of exchange in 
America is the Library of Con¬ 
gress, and in this country the 
address of the movement ,is 
14, Old Square, London. 

The promotors of the scheme 
declare that American readers 
depend largely for their estima¬ 
tion of British life and character 
on the writings of Jane Austen - 
and Charles Dickens. 


RESEARCH CITY 

“research city,” envisaged 
as an industrial university 
with the best brains and the best 
equipment that scientists can 
secure, is rising in the midst of 
some of the' finest scenery in 
Britain. . 

The first building is being 
erected by the British Coal 
Utilisation Research Association 
and will deal with combustion 
research, which is expected to 
have a wide influence over the 
designs of railway and steam 
engines. 

Electrical, scientific-instrument, 
and printing industries are to 
have laboratories, for which land 
has already been reserved. In 
these laboratories the shape of 
things to come in the. post-war 
world will be evolved. 

FARTHING . 
AMBULANCE- 

, The Dean of Booking, in Essex, 
has been collecting farthings for 
the purchase of : an ambulance to 
present-to the Red Cross Society. 

From all over Britain farthings 
have been arriving at the Dean's 
home, and when the amount 
i-eached £400 it was sent to tho 
Red Cross, who will benefit by 
another fully-equipped ambu¬ 
lance. And still the farthings 
roll in, and the Dean reports that 
he has another 30,000 towards tha 
good work. 

THREE SCOTS 

It was a notable occasion for 
Scotland’s capital city when it 
gave' its freedom to three famous 
men simultaneously. The new 
burgesses are Sir John Anderson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Tom Johnston, - Scottish Secre¬ 
tary, and Mr Peter Fraser, the 
New Zealand Premier. 

It was fitting that Edinburgh 
should honour these men for all 
three are natives of Scotland. 
Sir John was born near Edin¬ 
burgh, Mr Johnston is a native of 
Dumbartonshire, while Mr Fraser 
was born at Fearn, in Ross-shire. 

DONALD SALUTES 
THE SOLDIER 

Donald Allen is a Barnton, 
Cheshire, boy who has been bed¬ 
ridden for three years. An injury 
to his back has caused Donald 
much suffering, but he was deter¬ 
mined to play his part in the 
Northwich Salute the Soldier 
week. So he had his bed pulled 
up to the window and by his 
own efforts Donald sold Savings 
Stamps to passers-by to the value 
of over £50. 


100 Winters in England 


r J'HE Bishop of Truro tells us 
in the Horticultural Journal 
of some hardy winter-flowering 
shrubs sent to England for the 
first time just 100 years ago. 

The best known is' the lovely 
Winter Jasmine, brought from 
China by the famous Robert 
Fortune. Its warm yellow 
winter-blossoms make, it the 
jollisst Jasmine ever brought 
here, flowering without fail in 
the dark days of December and 
January when nothing else is in 
bloom. It is perfectly hardy, 
but when first introduced it was 
thought to be a greenhouse _ 
plant, and was only grown under’ 
glass. 

Another native of China was 
the green-growing Forsythia viri- 


dissima, since crossed with the 
suspensa species to form the 
Forsythia intermedia, all of 
which gladden our gardens with 
glorious golden flowers early in 
March. The name comes from 
William Forsyth, the King’s gar¬ 
dener at Kensington Palace. 

It Was* in the woods of 
southern Chile that William 
Lobb. the Cornish collector, 
found Lardizalba biternata for 
his firm in Exeter, naming it 
after the Spanish naturalist 
Lardizalay of Uribe. It is an 
excellent evergreen creeper, and 
has pretty purple flowers Irom 
November throughout the 
winter, followed by edible' 
sausage-shaped fruit that is 
sweet to the taste. 
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the Eve of 


jgELGiUM and Holland, held fast 
in the toils of a barbarous 
/J Great Educator conqueror, have entered into the 
\57 E were glad to see that one fifth year of a war not of their 

* * nron n o fmn o f\T ■ 1 • . .. i i i i i * 


Queen Wilhelmina, in a special 
message to all the other women 
and mothers of Holland, said, 
“ When all you have done, 
suffered, and endured becomes 
known, and the history of this 


of the recommendations of making. But both nations 
the Committee on the Training remain unbroken and undaunted, 

of Civil Servants, whose report anc j both have been heartened terrible time has been written, 
has just been published as a by. messages sent to them on the then only will the greatness of 
White TPaper, is that • Those eve 0 f struggles momentous for your share in gaining victory 
destined to fill posts of high a ]f mankind. _ become fully evident, and it will 

responsibility should be given q'j le Belgian Prime Minister make one of the finest pages of 
occasional long leave for study sai( p ■< Belgium has never lost this era.” 

and foreign travel during their j 10 p 6j never ceased to fight. Both of these little countries 
early thirties. Within the country, as outside, have been tested in the fires of 

Some minds improve by travel during those long and painful suffering, and neither has been 
said Thomas Hood ; but we go years, Belgium has waged a found wanting. And when de- 
farther and say that most minds battle without truce. She knows liverance comes to them, both 
improve by travel. There is no that victory is certain, deliver- will emerge, fortified by their 
better Educator. 

■ ' © 

STORING NERVES 

According to news from Wash- 


Finding the Teachers 

J^r R. A. Butler, to whom the higher forms of secondary schools 
CN offers the sincerest the increasing importance of the 
congratulations on the happy teaching profession; to transfer 


ance near. With all her soul, endurance and their sacrifices, 
with all her strength, Belgium determined to live as good 
awaits the moment to take part, neighbours with all other na- 
with the United Nations, in tions, and to share with them 
ington, a method is being their gigantic ■ and victorious the task of shaping a better 
demonstrated of . preserving effort! ” world, 

nerves in such fashion that they 
may be used to restore useful¬ 
ness in cases where limbs of 
fighting men have been injured. 

It is said that the stored nerves, 

when joined up to repair the p assa g e 0 f j^is Education Bill suitable pupils at the age of 13 
n ® rv ° us S 7 S em ’ e< jOme norma y through the House of Commons, from senior to secondary schools; 
effective m restoration. has boen qu ick to act in the and to consider also the cases of 

This new technique is attfi- provision of future teachers. pupils of 14 or 15 who would 

buted to Dr Paul Wmss, Professor Adopting some of the pro- otherwise leave the elementary- 

of Zoology at Chicago University. posals in the" McNair Report, schools but who might, with 
It is said tlia- his experiments the p resic ient of the , Board of advantage, also be transferred, 
lave eon con mec o anuna s, ] 7 c ] uca tj 0 n has asked the local We hope that parents, who 
but have proved astonishingly education authorities to try tb are t o be consulted in these 

keep suitable pupils at secondary matters, will readily consent to 
schools by adequate maintenance their children remaining at school 
grants; to bring clearly to the with a view to entering the 
lives, and that- our surgeons are no ti ce of boys and girls in the important profession of teaching. 


successful. 

We all know how blood-trans- 
fusion has saved thousands of 


masters in grafting flesh and 
bone; but to conserve the 
delicate and sensitive lierkc, 
what a miracle is here ! 

© 

The School Library 

’"The Board of Education, which 
under a new clause in the 
Education Bill is to become a 
Ministry, has recently issued a 
White Paper dealing with the 
principles of government in geon to the Middle East Force, 
secondary 'schools. Under the says : 

heading Finance it is suggested Resuscitation as practised today is 
that the school library, the special a science that was unknown in the 
needs of which have often been last war—indeed even at the begin- 


SVSore Blood Donors Wanted 


|t is well known that the lives 
of numerous wounded casual¬ 
ties in this war have been saved 
owing to the extended use of 
blood given to the forces by 
generous donors. 


In view of the Second .Front 
operations many more voluntary 
blood donors arc needed to 
ensure that the life-saving stocks 
of blood will be maintained. 
Here is a splendid oppor- 


overlooked in the past, should 
be given a separate allowance. 

We hope that the governors 
and local education authorities 
will not overlook this valuable 
advice. 


ning of this war . . . The attitude 
today is that no haemorrhage, how¬ 
ever profuse, need be- fatal if the 
injury from which blood is being lost 
can be repaired, and that no shock 
is irreversible if it be put into reverse 
with sufficient energy. 


Under the Editor's Table- 

The sense of smell calls - A committee com- 

up memories. Es- 'Peter Puck ' plains that its secre- 
pecially when something Wants to Know tary makes the minutes 


has been . left in the 
oven. 

0 

A sharp lad soon gets 
in the way of doing 
things. Then all sorts of 
jobs fall on him. 

□ 

A man says his allot¬ 
ment is his home 
from home. Anyhow he 
has good diggings there. 
□ 

lady remembers tohen 
cream’ buns first 
came out. 
went in. 



They m 0 »P hone records 
is needlework 


On this subject Major-General tunity for all healthy people 
W. .H. Ogilvic, Consultant Sur- between 18 and 65 to make a 

really worth-while contribution 
to the great effort which lies 
ahead. Ask your local Citizens 
Advice Bureau or W V S for 
particulars. 

© 

The Quality of 
Housing 

A ruELic service has been done 
by Mr Theodore Fyfe in 
directing attention in The Times 
to the question, new as-it is old, 
of the quality of housing. No 
certain steps, he says, are being 
taken to safeguard the future. 
Unless the strictest measures are 
projected and perfected now, 
there will be a spate of houses 
that hundreds of thousands of 
people will regard as blots on the 
landscape. The Scott report on 
housing spoke out clearly 011 this 
matter and it made recommenda¬ 
tions that could be acted on 
forthwith. 

It cannot be denied that bad 
buildings inevitably produce 
slums, and that many houses 
erected between the two wars 
will most certainly degenerate 
into slums. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
The uncriticised life, as Plato 
wrote, is not worth living. 


too long. 
like hours. 


They seem 


3 


Aon don housewives are 
■ promised dream 
kitchens. How about 
when they 'wake up ? 

' a 

A boy declares that he 
hears better with 
his eyes shut. He can’t 
see why. 

a 

Schoolteachers must 
live in a respectable 
quarter. But suppose 
they want half a house ? 


The Chiidr 



Members of a bagpipe band of the US Marines at a base 
in England rehearsing under the guidance of a local resident 


Shepherds of the Peace 

By the C N Correspondent in America 


gCATTERED over the hills of Mon¬ 
tana, America’s vast cowboy 
State, are little piles of flat rocks 
in monument formation. These 
piles have been made by the 
shepherds while looking after 
their sheep as they graze on the 
plains below. They are monu¬ 
ments to the peace , which now. 
exists between the cattlemen and 
the sheepmen in this great 
prairie country. 

Forty years ago the cowboys 
and the shepherds were at war 
with one another. In 1900 
masked and mounted raiders 
killed two thousand sheep on the 
boundary of Wyoming and Mon¬ 
tana. Up the Tooney Creek 
River the raiders crept at dawn 
and drove the sheep over a high 
precipice. 

The raiders wore sacks over 
their heads and shoulders to con¬ 
ceal their identity, but they were 
the cowboys, who were jealous at 
the coming of the shepherds 
with their sheep. One owner 
had as many as 70,000 sheep 
wandering over the ranges 
where the cowboy alone had 
ridden. The slaying of the sheep 
was a -great sensation in the 
Montana country. No man could 
say who had taken part in the 
killing. It was a secret never 
divulged; but it made men think. 

Boundaries on. the great ranges 
w’ere difficult to lay down. The 


open country was any man’s 
country except where it was 
wired-in by fence. Was .there 
not room for sheep and cattle 
too? Some said no and others 
said yes. In the ranches and 
small towns the great point was 
argued in the early years of this 
century. Gradually men came 
to see that sheep were harmless 
as well as beneficial to the 
pr&iries. So the sheep came in 
and won their silent victory. 

So the little heaps of stone on 
the Montana heights commemo¬ 
rate a peace between the cowboys 
and the shepherds. There are 
no boundaries laid down for 
them to keep. There are no 
frontiers. The wide ranges are 
vast enough for all the cattle 
and sheep to feed, and on many 
ranches both kinds feed together. 

For six hundred miles north 
Montana runs along the Cana¬ 
dian border. There are no 
frontier guards and no guns. An 
international park of peace, the 
great Glacier National Park, 
straddles the frontier for many 
miles, and here Americans and 
Canadians enjoy the wonders of 
the mountains, forests, and lakes 
together. They, too, are shep¬ 
herds of the peace which they 
have pledged themselves to make 
everlasting between their two 
nations. 


This isle of Freedom 


The Swiss newspaper. National 
Zeitung, pays this memorable 
tribute to Britain, refuge of 
Freedom. May it serve as a re¬ 
minder to the oppressed people 
of Europe, that in Britain they 
- ivill always find a trusty friend, 
and a staunch champion of the 
birthrights of mankind. 

■^Thenever tyranny arose in 
Europe and a dictator tried 
to subjugate the ancient civilised 
European peoples, his plans fin¬ 
ally failed through the fact that 
a little island named England 
lies off the north ■ coast of the 
Continent. 

The island people of Britain 
always arose against the hege¬ 
mony of any victorious dictator— 
Philip of Spain, Napoleon, and 
Hitler. 


When a coalition of threatened 
peoples broke up before the 
marching tread of the con¬ 
queror’s legions, when -a dictator 
defeated one enemy after an¬ 
other—then England still re¬ 
mained an impregnable island 
finally unconquered, uncom¬ 
promising, and irreconcilable. 

The English do not like war. 

You can tread on the British 
lion’s tail for long without him 
. growling, but when he is roused 
he is a deadly enemy. 

England is the refuge of Euro¬ 
pean freedom; without England 
this freedom would continually 
have been outraged, and would 
have been extinguished centuries 
ago. 

If certain people today give 
credit only to Russia for the 
great change which now permits 
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The other day two men carried a wooden chest into South 
Africa House, in London. It was no ordinary chest, for it 
t contained manuscripts concerning Natal, of priceless value 
J to the future historians of Africa, manuscripts romantic in 
their origin, romantic in their making. 


'J’hree centuries and more ago, 
Richard Hakluyt published 
his immortal work, The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, and Dis¬ 
coveries of the English Nation.” 
It was in the matchless langu¬ 
age of his age, but many glorious 
volumes of travel and discovery 
have been added since his day, 
and these African records would 
have moved the old scholar- 
recorder to ecstasy. 

They Include a new revelation 
of things seen and done by a 
Bluecoat Old Boy mere than a 
• century ago, with Natal for its 
theatre, and, for the persons of 
:the drama, native kings as for¬ 
midable and ferocious as the 
tyrants of earlier ages at whose 
names the world turned pale, 
.’he Bluecoat boy was a Londoner 
named Henry Francis Fynn, and 
The tale of his astonishing life, 
previously but partly known, has 
now been given to the world 
under circumstances as remark¬ 
able as any that accompanied the 
\uest of travel-manuscripts by 
the venerable Hakluyt, 

The Perfect Pouch 

Fynn wandered among Zulus, 
'then untamed and unredeemed, 
in the primacy of their lawless 
might; him they held in honour, 
admitting him to their counsels 
and secrets, making him the 
’.ght-hand of vicious potentates 
who slew millions. All the while, 
the Bluecoat boy was keeping a 
diary. This he carried in a 
leathern pouch made of an 
Tephant’s ear—surely the per¬ 
fect receptacle for the manu¬ 
script of a tale so strange and 
.stirring! In due course Fynn 
died, but not without descend¬ 
ants. To these, like Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, six cen¬ 
turies before him, he committed 
his literary treasure, and in their 
hands it lay, lost to the world. 

‘ Happily, one of these descend¬ 
ants came at last in contact with 
James Stuart, an African-born 
Briton, who, from his youth up, 
devoted himself to study of 
native languages, history, and 
customs, and, thanks to official 
.Appointments in regard to native 
affairs, was able to gain an 
almost unrivalled knowledge of 
every ‘phase of the subject. To 
him the unique diary was pre¬ 
sented. Stuart wrote freely. on 
African life, and, up to the time 
of his death, which occurred in 
England in 1942, was adding re¬ 
search to experience among docu¬ 
ments in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. In his will he be- 
queathed his own collections, and 
r the incomparable Fynn diaries, 
. to' South Africa’s equivalent of 
: pur Hakluyt Society, which-is the 


Continued from the previous column 

Europe’s peoples to breathe more 
^freely then they are \vrong— 
Stalin himself said so. 

For a whole year England 
defied the blitz victor alone. 
Where should we stand today if 
instead of Churchill some British 
Laval hed taken the rudder? 

“England for Ever, there will 
always be an England.” That is 
how Tommies encourage each 
other when they must stick it 
out in desperate situations. Eng¬ 
land for Ever. We have the 
same wish. 


Van Riebeeck Society in Cape¬ 
town. 

Mr James Stuart’s widow has 
now handed on the whole 
splendid collection to Colonel 
Deneys Reitz, the High Commis¬ 
sioner in London for the Union 
of South Africa. By Colonel 
Reitz, who is naturally en¬ 
chanted with the bequest, it will 
eventually be forwarded to Cape¬ 
town, to be edited and worthily 
published.. 

With what eagerness we shall 
all await it! Marco Polo was 17 
when he left Venice for China, 
where he arrived four years later. 
Fynn, fresh from the Bluecoat 
School, left London in 1822, a boy 
ol 16, and, reaching what was 
then Portuguese Africa, as a 
passenger on a little trading 
ship, had the audacious courage 
to form one of a dozen British 
adventurers who attempted to 
settle in what we now call 
Durban. Here he came in con¬ 
tact with the native king Chaka, 
a savage genius who, first arm¬ 
ing his Zulus with the assegai, 
disciplined them into invincibility 
against the tribes upon whom 
they waged their merciless war¬ 
fare. A man of boundless ambi¬ 
tion and unbridled fury of will, 
Chaka is said to have slain three 
million natives in the course of 
six years. Yet, as the great 
■ Kublai Khan looked with favour 
on young Marco Polo and made 
him governor of wide lands, so 
the terrible Chaka welcomed the 
youth, Fynn, to his rude king¬ 
dom, and made him, we are told, 
his chief confidant and coun¬ 
sellor. 

A .Great White Chief 

Chaka, inspired monster, was 
murdered by Dingaan, his 
brother, who left a name in- 
• famous and terrible in the red 
annals of Natal. Yet with 
Dingaan, too, Fynn found, un¬ 
qualified favour. That fierce 
ruler, often as faithless as blood¬ 
thirsty, made and maintained 
him as “ Great Chief of the 
Natal Kaffirs.” Though he 
foully slew a company of white 
men with whom, on the previous 
day, he had concluded a solemn 
treaty, he kept faith with this 
one young Englishman. Of all 
his dealings with Chaka and Din¬ 
gaan, of his life in their kraals, 
and of his presence with them 
when they went warring, Fynn 
kept_ the written record in the 
thrilling diary he wrote, this 
diary that reached England in its 
elephant-ear wallet. 

Handed over to Colonel Reitz, 
the diary was but a part in a 
treasury of letters, early Natal 
treaties, and other documents 
concerning those dreadful yet 
fascinating days and ways. To¬ 
gether they filled a great wooden 
chest, which, accompanied by 
the widow of the learned James 
Stuart, was recently carried into 
South Africa House. 

Issued for public reading, the 
story should form one of the most 
absorbing, not to say startling 
and sensational, given to the 
world since Europe received, and 
for long refused to believe, the 
.immortal narrative of Marco 
Polo, whose adventures and ex¬ 
periences those of Henry Francis 
Fynn recall. 
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To A Water Fowl 


Better Than Gold 
is Time 

Co precious is this golden coin 
of Time, the fleeting minute, 
and we have millions of them ; 
millions upon millions Time pays 
into our bank for us to use 
wisely and spend well. Misers 
hoard their millions, selfish peo¬ 
ple spend them on themselves, 
spendthrifts waste them ; but 
we, the millionaires of Time it¬ 
self, can do with our riches 
deeds that will transform the 
world. For who can measure the 
power of a mighty host in whom 
every single minute is spent in 
seeking health and knowledge 
and happiness for ourselves, our 
homes, our homeland, and the 
world ? 

Better than gold is Time; 
better than rubies are the min¬ 
utes as they pass. They bring 
us opportunity and power. Time 
ill-spent will make a rich man 
poor ; minutes wisely used will 
bring a poor man treasure over-, 
flowing. Arthur Men 

We Are Free 

HTin: winds, as at their hour of 
1 birth,' 

Leaning upon the. ridged sea. 
Breathed low around the. rolling 
earth 

With mellow preludes, “ Wc are 
free.” 

The "streams, through many a 
lilied row 

Down-carolling to the crisped 
sea, 

Low.-tinklcd with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, “ We are 
free.” Tennyson 

All Knowledge is Valuable 

All knowledge is of itself of 
some value. There is noth¬ 
ing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it 
than not. 

In the same manner all power 
is of itself desirable. A man 
would not submit to learn to 
hem a ruffle of his wife or his 
wife’s maid, but if a mere wish 
could attain it he would rather 
wish to be able to hem a ruffle. 

Dr Johnson 

Best For All 

Oii that is down needs fear no 
n fall. 

He that-is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with what I have. 
Little be it or much ; 

And, Lord, contentment still I 
crave. 

Because Thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss. 
Is best from age to age. 

John Bunyan 

Greater Than Pomp 

/""Tve me health and a day, and I 
will make the pomp of em¬ 
perors ridiculous, Emerson 


W/hitjier, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens 
with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, 
dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight 
to do thee wrong, 

As, darkly seen against the 
crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seekest thou the plasliy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river 
wide. 

Or where the rocking billows rise 
and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care- 
Teaches thy way along that 
pathless coast— 

The desert and illimitable air—- 
Lone-wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 


At that far height, the cold thin 
atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the 
welcome land, 

Though the dark night is. near. 

And soon that toil shall end, 

Soon shall thou find a summer 
home, and rest 

And scream among thy fellows ; 
reeds shall bend 

Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou art gone—the abyss of 
heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form ; 
yet on my heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou 
hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides through the boundless 
sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must 
tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cidlen Brvant 


Hold Fast That Which Is Good 


guT of the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye have 
no need that I write unto you, 
for yourselves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord cometh 
as a thief in the night. Ye are 
not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake you as a thief. 
Yc are the children of light, and 
the children of the day. There¬ 
fore let us not sleep, but let us 
watch and be sober, putting on 
the breastplate of faith and 
love ; and for a helmet the hope 
of salvation. 

We beseech you; brethren, be 
at peace among yourselves. 
Warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feebleminded, sup¬ 
port the weak, be patient toward 
all men. See that none render 


.evil for evil to any man ; but 
ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves,' and to 
all men. Rejoice evermore. 
Pray without ceasing. In every¬ 
thing give thanks, for this is 
the will of God. Quench not 
the Spirit. Prove all things. 
Hold fast that which is good. 
Abstain from all appearance of 
evil. 

The very God of peace sanc¬ 
tify you wholly ; and I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus. Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it. 
Brethren, pray for us. Greet all 
the brethren with a holy kiss. 

St Paul 



THIS ENGLAND 


A charming cottage in 
lovely Steyning, Sussex 
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The Poet With a Sting 

/~\n May 30 exactly two centuries ago died Alexander Pope, a 
^ giant in English Literature, indeed, and yet not a figure 
deeply loved as a poe, or greatly admired as a man. 


jn a shallow, tiori, till he was at case In his 
and though he fortune arid without a rival in his 
fame, and they found no diminu¬ 
tion of his respect or tenderness. 
Whatever was his pride; to them 
he'.was obedient; and whatever 
was his -irritability, to .them he. 
was gentle. Life has, among its 
soothing and quiet .comforts, few 
things better to give than such a 
son. ” 

His,writings comprised critical 
and philosophical poems, includ¬ 
ing, the Essay,on. Man, the Imita¬ 
tions of : Horace, and-the Moral 


Pope lived 
artificial age, 
satirised its weaknesses in verses 
which are the most perfect of 
their kind, he too fell under its 
stilted and baleful influence. 

Born in Lombard Street, 
London, in 1688 as the son of a 
Roman Catholic draper, 
Alexander Pope was debarred by 
his religion from' the public 
schools and was mainly self- 
taught, bringing on by excessive 
studj* an illness which left him a 
dwarf, so weak that he could hot 


dres.'f himself, so thin that he Essays. Master of satire and 
wore three pairs of stockings to invective, he had an evil genius 


make his legs a little more 
presentable, so feeble that he 
could hardly stand upright, with¬ 
out artificial aid. Yet he 
mastered Latin and some Greek 
and modern, languages,' and his 
pastoral verses, begun at 16,- 
broiight him introductions to .the 
London wits and scholars, 
including. Dryden, on.whom he 
modelled his early verse. 

Fame came to him when he 
was 23, with- ‘his Essay- on'. 


for making enemies, and with a 
mind as warped as his body he 
stooped . to . vengeance by lam¬ 
poons of any who offended him. 
"The.wicked wasp of Twicken¬ 
ham ” Lady Mary Montagu 
called him. 

For'30 years . he reigned su¬ 
preme, pope indeed, and with a 
pontifical . authority - in .poetry. 
Yet his range was limited. He 
had no lyrical faculty,'but with¬ 
in his limits he was a true poet. 


Criticism which Addison praised and very present he is with us 


in the Spectator, and a year later 
all the social world was laughing 
over his, brilliant mock-heroic 
poem Rape of the Lock. He was 
now’ living with his parents at 
Binfield in Berkshire, and the 
setting inspired his Windsor 
Forest, . which brought him the 
friendship of Swift and Gay. In 
his thirties he published his 
famous translation .of. Homer, 
and with the profits (£10,000) 
bought himself an annuity and 
his Twickenham villa. He 
; brought to it his parents, and his 
relations with them form the sub¬ 
ject of a fine tribute from Dr 
Johnson: 

“The filial piety of Pope was in 
the highest degree amiable and 
exemplary; his parents had the 
happiness of living till he was at 
(the summit of poetical reputa- 


daily in such lines as these : 

To err is- human, to forgive 
divine. 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing. 

Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread. 

An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God. 

A man of wealth is dubbed a 
man of tvorth. 

The proper study of Mankind is 
man. 

Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be, 
blast. 

No other poet, except Shake¬ 
speare, has . given us such a 
wealth" of witty and pertinent 
sayings. 


BEDTIME 

BROOKS 



[2 rooks are jolly little things 
u When they are at Rlay. 

I like to watch'them run along 
And hear all that they say. 

Riddle 

Tf a man walks into a room 
full of people and places a 
new penny on the table what 
does the coin do? 

f lino a syooi if 

The Boy Who Cried' 
Wolf 

rjrHERE was once a shepherd’s 
boy who minded a flock 
of sheep in the fields. 

By way of a joke he would 
often shout, “Wolf, wolf!” 

This made the men working 
in the fields near by run to the 
rescue, but after being misled 


CORNER 

two or three times they de¬ 
cided to take no notice of the 
boy. One day a wolf really 
came, and the shepherd's bey 
cried out in earnest. But no' 
one paid any heed to his call, 
and so his sheep were killed, 
If you tell untruths no one 
trill believe you when you 
speak the truth. 

THE HANDS OF CHRIST 

'the hands of Christ were 
• tender, kind; 

The lame, the halt, the deaf, 
the blind 

Had cause to know in some 
bright hour 

The ivonder of their healing 
- poiver. 

The hands of Christ with 
grace broke bread; 

Were placed on 'many a little 
head; - 

Were alivays giving, till He 
gave 

Himself at last the world to 
save. 

Lord, give to my ivo hands 
Thy grace^ 

To make the ivorld a better 
place; ■ , t 

May gracious works be done 
through me 

Because the power descends 
from Thee. . David Effaye 


SOS Calling 

JJounTEEN years ago the "SOS 
Society was founded, and it 
.has spent most of its time in ren¬ 
dering service to forgotten men 
—the unemployed; War brought- 
a lessening of these activities, but 
it has also made fresh demands, 
and the Society has had to ■ ex-, 
pand to meet them. On the out¬ 
break of war the Society had 
seven hostels; now it has twelve," 
and needs more. 

- One of the finest of war jobs 
has been done in the hostels in 
South Kensington, Islington, 
Streatham. and Beckenham, ' 
where old people bombed out and 
homeless live in contentment 
with others just as lonely and 
unable to fend for themselves. 

More spectacular, of course, is 
the Society's work in its three 
Services clubs—the Lion at Vic¬ 
toria, the Three Arms at Pad¬ 
dington, and the Unicorn near 
Euston. 

But with all its-new war jobs 
the SOS does not neglect the old 
welfare work for ’ which it was 
originally started;, and it still 
maintains hostels helping, to give 
needy boys a start in life hitherto 
denied them, and men who are 
down through folly or misfortune 
. a chance to stand once more on 
their own feet. . . 

SOS means to-go on helping 
people to help themselves, but to 
do this the Society needs help. 
One way in which all can help 
is by saving all stamps, Empire, 
Foreign, and Home, and sending 
them to the Secretary, 205, Abbey 
House, Westminster, SW 1. The 
Society sells these stamps to 
beginners. 

Caring For the 
Disabled Askari 

. The African volunteers who 
have served as askaris in this 
war have seen hard and often 
dangerous service. Some are be¬ 
ing invalided out of the Army as 
wounded or otherwise medically 
unfit. But their future in civilian 
life is being cared for. 

At an East African camp- of 300 
soldiers waiting final medical 
discharge, the East African Com- 1 
mand is giving courses in simple 
but useful trades. The spinning, 
weaving, and knitting of wool by 
hand is one of their important 
occupations. The woollen indus¬ 
try has good prospects in -East 
Africa, and a private firm has 
been interested to the point of 
providing spinning-wheels for 
some of the apprentices. 

Spinning, weaving, and knit¬ 
ting, together- with simple car¬ 
pentry, basket making, and pot¬ 
tery, have the advantage that 
they can be carried on at. home 
from the moment that the dis¬ 
charged askaris go back to their 
villages, and even before they 
are fit for #nore active work. 
The work of the rehabilitation 
centre means not only security 
for hundreds of East African ex- 
servicemen, but also the enrich¬ 
ing of the local economic life of 
many African communities. ■ 

Parachute Landing 

After a heavy raid on:Germany 
a disabled Liberator was coming 
in to crash-land at its base. 

The pilot had been’ killed, and 
the bombardier and one of the 
gunners had baled out. Then one 
of those remaining had an idea, 
and as the bomber was touching 
the ground the men put two 
parachutes through the windows 
to act as air brakes. The plan 
was successful, and they all 
climbed out of the plane- unhurt. 


The Children's Newspaper, June 3, 1944 



Fire Fighters 

Detachments of the N F S for service overseas paraded 
in Hyde Park. This is one of the motor-cycle squads. 


A Carol For the Nazi 


Qf the many books that have 
been written about Germany 
and the Nazis, one of the most 
interesting has recently been 
published under the title Dark¬ 
ness Over Germany. It is by 
Miss Amy Buffer, who for many 
years was Warden of the 
University Hostel at Liverpool. 

Writing from an intimate 
knowledge of Germany and the 
German people, Miss Buffer 
gives as one reason for Hitler’s 
capture of the devotion of young 
people their. 1 lack of religious 
standards by which to judge 
whether Nazi teaching was true 
or false. Hitler offered the 
youth of Germany a new re¬ 
ligion, a false and evil substitute 
for true religion, and for the 
most part they accepted it. 

But there were some who fried 
to resist the poison, and Miss 
Buffer shows us something of 
their courage. She tells us, for 
example, of one boy of sixteen, 
Johann, a quiet and studious 
boy with a great interest jn 
reading and scholarship. It was 
at the end of the Christmas 
term. The boys of his school 


were assembled in the hall. 
There was a large Christmas- 
tree on the platform, and the 
custom was for the headmaster 
to address the boys, and for 
carols to. be sung. That year, 
sitting beside the headmaster, 
was a Nazi official, brutal and 
coarse. The headmaster said 
only a few words, and then the 
Nazi got up and, after praising 
the Fuehrer, ' began a bitter 
attack on the Jews. Then he 
asked the boys to join in singing 
some of the Nazi songs, including 
some of the worst anti-Jewish 
songs of the party. 

Johann kept quiet through all 
this. But when the headmaster 
rose to dismiss the boys, he 
rushed up the platform steps to 
the piano and began to play the 
favourite German carol, “Holy 
night, peaceful night.” The 
headmaster tried to explain v.'fiat 
had happened by saying to the 
Nazi official: “ Poor boy, he’s got 
it so much in his blood that he 
can’t get rid of it. ” 

But all will agree that it re¬ 
quired considerable courage for a 
boy to do what Johann did. 


Dried Food Making Its Way 


'J'here are many signs that in 
the future the dried food 
industry will prosper with great 
benefit to mankind as a whole. 
A large amount of food, mainly 
vegetables, is now being dried in 
this country,. and a Northern 
Ireland plant is producing dried 
meat. . . ■ 

Large quantities of potatoes, 
carrots, cabbage, and a certain 
amount of peas and swedes, are 
being dried, but they are so 
valuable for - the Services that 
little is likely to be available for 
the public. In army practice, 


. dried vegetables are easy to store 
and carry; and for the Navy 
they help to make ships in¬ 
dependent of shore. supplies, it 
being even found that sea water 
can be used to reconstitute the 
dried vegetables without spoiling 
their pleasant taste. 

Potato powder, by adding hot 
water, can at short notice become 
usable as easily as cocoa. Cab¬ 
bage and other vegetables take 
more time—sometimes an hour. 
A. pound of potato powder is 
reckoned to make five pounds of 
excellent “mashed potato.” 


Five Airmen on a Farm 


JTour’. Canadians and one 
Australian, all airmen, spent 
their, leave on a Suffolk Farm 
recently; they were the guests 
of Mr and Mrs Newton, of Old 
Newton Hall. Stowmarket, who 
belong' to "' the ' Lady Ryder 
organisation, which sponsors 
hospitality to Dominion Service¬ 
men. 

Mr Newton studied farming 
in Canada some years ago, and 
he and the airmen had much to 
discuss and ' many stories to 
exchange. These men from 
lands of vast farms found much 


to interest them on the English 
farm—the horses and cattle, the 
spring lambing" the hatching of 
chickens in incubators—and they’ 
were particularly impressed by 
their host’s system of crop-rota¬ 
tion, by which land worked for 
centuries is kept fertile and 
productive. 

Mr and Mrs Newton have been 
generous hosts (they have enter¬ 
tained more than fifty Service¬ 
men) and they and their many 
guests ' will for ever cherish 
memories of those all-too-fleeting 
leaves. 
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The Voice of the 
Commonwealth 

The .King's Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa marked 
the end of their Conference by signing a declaration which 
will rank high in the annals of the British Commonwealth. 
We give here some of the passages in this historic document. 


CRUSADING FOR Toward International 


Waving explained that this Con¬ 
ference had been their first 
since, the war began the Prime 
Ministers went on: 

“ At this memorable meeting, 
in' the fifth year of the war, we 
give thanks for deliverance from 
the worst perils which have men¬ 
aced us in the course of this long 
and terrible struggle against 
tyranny.- . . 

“Though • hard and bitter 
battles lie ahead, we now see 
before us . .". the sure presage of 
our future victory.” 

Then come expressions of 
admiration and gratitude to the 
Armed Forces and peoples of all 
the Allies, with a special word for 
China, and this promise: 

“We shall not turn from the 
conflict till they are restored to 
freedom. Not one who marches 
with us shall be abandoned. 

“As in the days when we stood 
all alone against Germany, we 
affirm our inflexible and un¬ 
wearying resolve to continue in 
the general war with the utmost 
of our strength until the defeat 
raid. downfall of our cruel, bar¬ 
barous - foes has been accom¬ 
plished. We shall hold back 
nothing to reach the goal and 
bring to the speed’iest end the 
agony of mankind.” 

They were in complete agree¬ 
ment about this, declared the 
Prime Ministers, and, also about 
making sure of an enduring 
peace, trusting and praying that 
the' “ victory, which will certainly 
be won, will carry with it a sense 
of hope and freedom for all.” 


“Mutual respect and honest 
conduct between nations is our 
chief desire. We are determined 
to work with all peace-loving 
peoples in order that tyranny 
and aggression shall be removed 
or, if need be, struck down wher¬ 
ever it raises its head. 

“ The peoples of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth of 
Nations willingly make their 
sacrifices to the common cause. 

“We seek no advantages for 
ourselves at the cost of others. 
We desire the welfare and social 
advance of all nations, and that 
they may help each other to 
better and broader days. 

“We affirm (hat after the war 
a World Organisation to main¬ 
tain peace and security should be 
set up and endowed with the 
necessary power and authority 
to prevent aggression. 

The Prime Ministers conclude 
with an expression of our unity 
that finds its strength “in the 
hidden springs from which 
human action flows, and of our 
sense of kinship to one another. 

“'Our system of free association 
has enabled us, each and all, to 
claim a full share of the common 
burden. Although spread across 
the globe, we have stood together 
through the stresses of two 
World Wars, and have been 
welded the stronger thereby. 

“We believe that when victory 
is won and peace returns, this 
same free association, this in¬ 
herent unity of purpose, will 
make us able to do further ser¬ 
vice to mankind.” 


3 Times round the world 
on a*THM4 Bicycle - 



One evening tho owner of a marvellous B.S.A. 

Bicycle took up pencil and paper and scribbled 
furiously. Soon he was glowing with pride—for 
his figures established the astounding fact that 
he had ridden the distance of more than 3 times 
1 round the world on one and the same B.S.A. 

- Bicycle. 

He had bought his B.S.A. in 1912, and done 7 t 
miles a day ever since. 30 years x 365 days : 

7 miles =76,650 miles ridden. And now the only 1 
thing wrong with that amazing B.S.A. is ths t the \ 
oil caps by the pedals are a bit groggy. Wh?„t 
an achievement! 

No wonder everyone wants a B.S.A. Bicycle. 

But they are scarce nowadays. Just the same, get your parents to 
put your name on the dealer’s waiting list and you’ll soon have a 
B.S.A. of your own to boast about. 



THE BICYCLE 

YOU CAN'T BEAT 

B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., Birmingham, 11. 


A NEW WORLD 

fjpeN million Americans who be¬ 
long to the Methodist Church 
in the United States have been 
learning about basic facts of a 
New World Order Crusade ■ of 
the Methodist Church. 

This great campaign has been 
led by Bishop Bromley Oxham 
of Boston, a charming, forth¬ 
right American and a great be¬ 
liever in the part America has 
to play in making a better 
world. “Mv sons,” he says, 
“are marching. I am proud of 
them. But I am resolved that 
my sons’ sons shall not march 
a generation hence!” 

The Crusade is opposed to 
isolationism, stressing that 
America must take an active 
part in any future organisation 
for the preservation of peace. 

Any nation, the Crusade says, 
is un-Christian when it refuses 
t<^ play a Christian part for a 
Christian end. 

There are 41,817 Methodist 
Churches in the United States 
with 40,000 Youth Departments. 
Through this great assemblage 
of people the message of the 
Crusade has been driven home 
by meetings, publicity, radio, and 
house to house visitation. 

This great Crusade is one more 
step in educating the world that 
■ it must learn to live and think 
together. 

We Need P^ore Books 
on the Empire 

Lord BIcdisloe, a very dis¬ 
tinguished champion of the 
Empire, has lately called atten¬ 
tion to the lack of modern books 
on the British Dominions and 
Colonies which are at all suitable 
for school prizes, and for which 
there is an ever-increasing de¬ 
mand. 

Here surely is a case in which 
there might be a relaxation in 
the paper restrictions. The 
British Empire of today faces a 
new and an inspiring future, in 
which the young people will be 
the leaders. Knowledge of the 
Empire, therefore, should be 
readily available. 

As a proof of the increasing 
interest In the Empire Sir Harry 
Lindsay, of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, has recently pointed out 
that every day over 100 films 
dealing with the Empire arc now 
bejng issued to schools by the 
Central Film Library. 

Flying, Santa 
Claus 

Black children on a lonely 
islahd off the coast of Australia- 
used to watch Allied airmen 
flying over to fight the Japanese. 
Then they would go into the 
little mission church, to kneel 
Sown and pray for their safe 
return. 

Word went round among the 
Australian, American, and Dutch 
airmen on the mainland, and on 
Christmas morning parachutes 
bearing two large crates‘floated 
down and landed in the mission 
grounds, a correspondent tells us. 
The crates were filled with 
presents’; the airmen had pooled 
their own Christmas hampers to 
provide them. On each crate 
was written: “ From Australian, 
American, and Dutch Allies. ” 

Dutchmen flew- them over “on 
the most pleasant mission we are 
ever likely to undertake.” 


• Understanding 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the Royal Insti- 
* tute of International Affairs, and when peace conies both 
its importance and its range will undoubtedly be increased. 


It is excellent news, therefore, 
that its home at Chatham House, 
in St James’s Square, London, 
has been enlarged through the 
generosity o'f Sir Henry Price, 
one of the Founders of the 
Institute. Sir Henry, who already 
had.given £20,000 to the Institute 
to found a chair in international 
economics, has with a further gift 
of £50,000 enabled it to take over 
the house next door. 

Both Chatham House and its 
extension. Number 9, St ‘James's 
Square, were built by Henry Flit- 
croft, son of a gardener, who', in 
1713, when the lad was 14, appren¬ 
ticed him to a joiner. While work¬ 
ing on a scaffold in a room at the 
house of Lord Burlington, young 
Henry fell and broke his leg. 
Beguiling the wearying hours of 
recovery by drawing, he showed 
such talent with his pencil that 
Lord Burlington had him taught, 
and In time the carpenter's boy 
became an architect. Among his 
work in London was the front 
elevation of the Prime Minister's 
house, 10, Downing Street. 

The opening of the extension 
of the Institute was a great occa¬ 
sion; it was presided over by its 
chairman, Lord Astor, who is one 
of its neighbours and whose four 
sons all subscribed to th'e. cost of 
the needed alterations. 

In the opening speech Lord 
Astor told how Chatham House 
was started after the last war by 
.a small group of men who had 
seen statesmen trying to settle 
thorny, passion-rousing problems 


when they neither had the rele¬ 
vant facts for their own guidance 
nor an instructed public opinion 
in any country to back their de¬ 
cisions. Lord.Astor also stated 
that soon, it was hoped, a 
Lothian Fund would be raised in 
every English-speaking country, 
which could have no more useful 
aim than in aiding the expansion 
of sister institutes -in the 
Commonweath and in developing 
collaboration between them ail. 

Mr Peter Fraser, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, and Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon all paid tribute to the 
Institute: and Sir Henry Price, to 
whom it is so greatly indebted, 
spoke of the ordinary men and 
women who had given so much in 
this conflict, and would want to 
play an increasing part in the 
direction of foreign affairs. The 
three great duties of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, ■ 
said Sir Henry, were research, 
information, and the wider 
spread of information. 

Artist Princess 

Princess Margaret has begun 
regular art lessons, her teacher 
being Mr Charles Knight. 

The Princess'is-the first of the 
Royal Family to take up art 
seriously since her great-grand- 
aunt, Princess Louise, who was a 
sculptor of talent, and whose 
mother. Queen Victoria, was fond 
of painting in water-colours. 
One of Queen Victoria’s paint¬ 
ings was sold in an important 
auction only the other day. 


His teeth need 
YOUR care- 


Mother, you can do some¬ 
thing for your child for which 
he will thank you throughout 
his life. By taking proper care 
now you can ensure his having 
sound tcetli when he grows 
up. Dentists advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing 
‘ Milk of Magnesia’*, which 
corrects acid-mouth—so often 
the cause of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips’ Dental ' Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
-its pleasant mild flavour. 

I/ld. and l/101d. 



MiLi 

' \\ 1 " bS§r 

n k-W-. 




^ 6 Milk cf Magnesia- is the trade mark'of Phillips* preparation of 


magnesia. 
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ONE OF MANY 

“ Where is Felixstowe?” asked 
the geography mistress. 

“ Please, Miss, on Felix's foot," 
was the'prompt and unexpected 
reply. 



Jacko Builds a Boat 



ryt'vyrs 


/”\ne fine day Jacko decided to go on the river, but finding the cost of 
V hiring a boat beyond his pocket he decided to build his own. Having 
sawn an old barreMn two, he patched up one half, gave it a’ firie-sounding 
name, and, with a pair of home-made oars, set forth proudly on his first 
voyage. How. do you like our old tub ? ” shouted Jacko as he went 
past the astonished boatman, with Baby Jacko and Bouncer as his crew. 


Lifting Made Easy 

JTeavy weights yield to skill 
even more than to brute 
strength, says an expert in 
physical training, and gives these 
tips„ ' .. ... 

To pick, up a weight, squat 
with back kept.straight. Grasp the 
object, then straighten up, and 
the whole W'ork of lifting will be 
done by the legs. Always keep a 
weight as close to the body as 
possible.- Whenever it is away 
from; the body there is extra 
work to do. When you can, get 
the weight'on top of your own. 
The Indian squaw ..who carries 
her baby on her back has the 
right idea. .. .. 

Another good scheme is to fol-' 
low the Oriental’s plan of 
balancing * weights,'- carrying 
something in each hand. 

Removing a Damaged Screw 

JJep.e is a simple way to re¬ 
move a screw where one 
side of the head is broken away 
without cutting the wood. Place 
the screwdriver against the 
sound side of the head and use 
a small block of woo'd,to press 
the tool, against the‘head. At 
the same, moment turn the 
screwdriver, and the screw 
should come out quite easily. 


Planning New Opportunities 

lie-opening our playing fields in Essex for our 
children: Youth Clubs and Organisation*: 
Itest ancl Change for hard-pressed mothers and 
weakly children; re-opening of > yet another 
Ktfdieal Surgery, and Sun-ray treatment again 
available gives us new opportunities this 
Spring and Summer. Please help the neces¬ 
sitous of this grim and devastated East End. 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, S'upt., THE 
EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885). 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 

MnMMmaStepney, 




For over a century 
Cillott’s have made 
the finest quality and 
the widest range of 
drawing pens in the 
world . . .the favour- saegsa 

ites of famous 
artists. At present 

.I" - By appointment 


limited, but the ex¬ 
cellence persists. 


to (lie late 
King George V. 
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CANINE RIDDLES 

VyiiY .is a .dog's, tail .like the 
heart of . a, tree? Because 
it is farthest from the, hark. - 
. Why is a favourite dog like a 
doll? Because it is a pup-pet. 

; Why' is a sheet of foolscap 
paper like a lazy dog? A sheet 
of foolscap paper is an ink-lined 
plants; an inclined plane is a 
slope up; and a slow'pup is a , 
lazy dog. . • 

Why is a dog’s tail a great 
novelty? No one ever saw it 
before - 
- What is the difference between 
.a dog losing his hair and a,man 
painting a tool-shed? One'sheds 
his coat and the other coats his 
shed. 

What animal keeps . the ' best 
time? A ivatch dog. 

Nature’s Guides 

Jt is useful to know the points 
of the compass -in the 
country, and there are plenty 
of natural signs to tell you which 
’is the north. On the north side 
of tree trunks the bark is darker 
in colour and softer than on the 
south side. Mosses, and lichens 
grow freely on the north side, 
but only to a small extent on the 
south. 

Banks with a north aspect 
have ferns and a green luxuriant 
growth generally. The' leaves 
on the north sides of most trees 
are longer and of a deeper green' 
than they are on the south side. 


Bear-Back Rider 

"THERE was an old felloiu of Ayr 
* Who went to a neighbour-', 
ing fair; 

He made the folks smile 
By riding a mile ■ 

On the back of a grizz-e-ly bear. 

WRONGLY NAMED 

r JjHE titmouse is a bird. 

. -Baffin’s Bay is part of a 
long strait, not a bay. 

The shrewmouse is not a 

mouse, though it is about the 

same size. 

Turkeys never came from Tur T 
key, and it is not certain how 
they got their name. 

■ Catgut, does not come from a 
cat, but mostly from the in¬ 

testines of' sheep., 

Sealing-wax . now contains no 
wax, though it did in medieval , 
-times. '... • 

Blind-worms are not worms • 
but limbless lizards, and are not 
blind. ’ "i 

Rice-paper is not made from 
the rice- plant, but from the pith 
of a small tree: ' 


Nature News 

'The nightjar, which does not 
make a 'nest, is now laying 
its' two beautiful eggs "on- the 
heath or. in open woodlands. 
This strange bird' flies only at 
night, and catches moths and 
other insects on the wing. It 
does not, perch like other birds, 
but always settles lengthwise on 
a bough."". 

Among.the many .pretty.way- 
side flowers now coming into 
bloom are the uncommon, bee 
orchis, the dog-rose, the scar¬ 
let pimpernel, and the bladder 
campion. 

THE THINGS THEY DO 

'J’he curtain rings. 

The air bellows. 

The spark coils. 

The rose bowls. 

The holiday dances. 

The garden swings. 

The coal scuttles. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and 
Jupiter are in the west. In 
the morning 
no planets are 
visible. T_h e 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
| may be seen at 
10 pm on Thurs- 
| day, June 1. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the 
BBC programmes for Wednesday, 
May 31, to Tuesday. June 6. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Children’s 
Magazine from Scotland, with 
Young Artists from Aberdeen. 

Thursday, 5.20 Fine Feathers— 
a scandal in birdijmd, reported for 
the youngest listeners by Lyni 
Joshua, with music by Mat Jones. 
5.50 Wild Animals Near my Home 
—a talk by Captain M. W. A. 
Williams. 

Friday. 5.20 The Talisman, by 
Sir Walter Scott, adapted for 
broadcasting by Bertha Lonsdale 
(Part-2, The Broken Standard). 

Saturday, 5.20 The Prettiest 
Dolls in the World—a talk . by 
Norman Hartnell, the famous' 
dress designer; followed by The. 


Beginnings of Photography—a 
talk by Matilda Theresa Talbot; 
and a talk by the BBC War- 
Correspondent, Frank Gillard. 
5.45 Swimming—F. N. S. Creek 
discusses life-saving with Captain 
Keen. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Most Precious 
Thing—an old Dutch legend re¬ 
told by Antonia Ridge; followed 
by Hymns and Choruses by, the 
Pentrepoeth Senior, Boys’ Choir. 

Monday, - 5.20 Stubbington 

Manor—a serial story, by Eliza¬ 
beth Gorell (Part 4, Settling In). 
5.30 Young Artists from the 
North of England. 

“Tuesday, 5.30 Down at the 
Mains (No. 3)—Songs and country 
dances at- Farmer Scott’s,farm at 
Braeside Mains. 


FISH FOR THE ALDERMEN 

Js that dace or perch? - — 

. Said Alderman Birch. 

I take it for herring, 

Said Alderman Perririg. 

This jack’s very good, 

Said Alderman Wood. 

But its" bones jnight a man 
’ slay. ■' ’ ' ” • 

Said Alderman Ansley. 

-■ The roe’s dry as pith, 

Said Alderman Smith. 

Don't’cut so far down, 

Said Alderman Brown. 

But nearer the fin, 

Said Alderman Glynn. 

They’ve crimped this cod 
drolly, 

i Said Alderman Scholey. 

Was it caught in a drag? Nay, 

. Said Alderman Magnav. 

Was it .brought by two men? 
-Said Alderman Ven- 
- ables.; Yes, in a box, 

Said Alderman Cox. ’. 

Packed neatly in straw, 

Said Alderman Shaw. 

A DEAR ANCESTOR 

“tJ'His,” said Mr Newrich, 
pointing to a picture of a 
knight, “ is one of my ancestors.” 
’ “Yes, and he was very nearly 
one of mine,” replied the visitor. 
“I'bid up to £2000 for that por¬ 
trait, but would go no further.” 


Tfie Children’s Newspaper, Jane 3, 1944 

TESTIMONIAL 

“ ~F]ver sung in public before?” 
asked the busy manager. 
“No; but my mother says I 
sing very well, ” replied the 
would-be' professional singer. 

“Bring me a recommendation 
from your neighbours and I will 
consider your application.” 

A Catch to Try 

(^an you take one' from six and 
leave twenty? It sounds im¬ 
possible, but it can be done. 

Write ' on paper ‘ the word 
SCORED, which has, of course, 
six letters. Now tear the paper, 
removing the last letter’ and the 
word SCORE, twenty, remains. 

Vidor Hugo as a Boy 

■yriCTOR Hugo, the French poet 
and novelist, was remark¬ 
able as a boy for the ease and 
speed with which he wrote verse 
and prose. At thirteen he trans¬ 
lated Virgil and at fourteen he 
wrote his first tragedy. 

, LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

An Arithmstic 
Problem 

Strike’ out the 
first i. the last 3 , 
every 5, the last 7 , 
and every 9. . 

A Problem With 
Pennies 

Move the fourth 
penny on to the 
seventh, the sixth 
on to the second, the first on to the third, 
and the fifth 011 to the eighth. - 
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Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is * California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick’or 
constipated. This laxative regu¬ 
lates' the tender little bowels 
easily and safely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 


without cramping or over-acting. 
Millions of mothers depend upon 
this gentle, harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
’ California Syrup of Figs.’ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2/G. 


'tfurra! 1 ! 


vortWMy | 



is 


Good, pure,delicious 
food. A treat to eat— ,, 

and easily digested. 7/ 

enquiries to i MONTGOMERIE &• CO-LTD- IBROX-GLASGOW 








































































